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field occupies a geosyncline, or great structural basin; between the
mountainous Appalachian uplift on the east and the gentle Cincin-
nati uplift on the west. The Lima-Indiana accumulation of oil was
found toward the crest of the Cincinnati uplift underlying subordinate
domes where the limestone had suffered alteration to a porous mag-
nesian variety. The field was discovered in 1886, reached its crest
of production two decades later, and has been on the decline ever
since. The structure has been worked out and the possibilities
explored to such a degree that nothing other than a continued decline
to extinction may be expected.
The Illinois field includes the great structural arches next to the
west and the pools underlie the secondary convexities in the major
system. Drilling quickly took the measure of the field, once it was
discovered in 1905, and brought it to its prime in five years. Since
1910 it has been steadily declining and no revival is in prospect.
The Gulf Coast field, discovered in 1900, reached its apparent
prime only five years later and thereafter declined with minor fluc-
tuations until the bringing in of new pools in 1913 renewed its vigor.
In consequence its current rate of output is nearly three times that
of its apparent declining years and nearly equal the peak of fifteen
years ago. The pools are found beneath a peculiar type of local
uplift, called domes, similar to those in which salt and sulphur
occur in commercial quantities. These domes are not a definite
part of any great structural system, but are of local development and
usually give no surface indications of their presence. The discovery
of new pools, accordingly, is largely contingent upon fortunate
drilling. This is what brought about the rejuvenation of the field,
and the history of the past few years may repeat itself. But the
area on the whole is not extensive and, excepting the famous Spindle
Top pool, the individual occurrences are not sensationally large;
so it is quite improbable that the field will ever substantially enlarge
upon its present output.
Two small pools in Colorado discovered in 1876 first called atten-
tion to the existence of a Rocky Mountain field. Their combined
output, however, was insignificant until the discovery of the Salt
Creek pool in Wyoming renewed interest in the field and led to
a steadily increasing production which in 1920 approached the 20
million barrel mark. The Rocky Mountain field is still undoubtedly
in its youth and susceptible of extension. Considerable effort has
been expended in determining possible oil structures not only in
Wyoming, but in Montana, Utah, and New Mexico as well, where
general geological conditions are favorable to the presence of oil.
The mode of occurrence conforms to the structural anticlines that